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THE BHILS OF THE HILLY TRACTS OF MEWAE 

By '' Shiggadar” 

A Bengali once wrote an essay on the Bliils, which began with 
the words : '' The Bhil is a small black man. When he meets you, 
lie kills you and throws your body into a ditch. By this you may 
know the Bhil.’’ 

The object of this article is to relate something about the habitat 
and characteristics of one section of this large tribe, which is scattered 
over Southern Rajputana, Central India and Gujrat, and to show 
that the Bhil of to-day, although he is still extremely primitive, is by 
no means just a wild and woolly savage armed with the bow and arrow, 
but rather a self-respecting person, a good soldier worthy of being 
classed amongst the best fighting races of India and, in his own sphere, 
an entirely reliable guardian of law and order. 

In the early days of British rule in India, law and order was 
normally maintained by localised forces stationed at places where 
trouble was most likely to occur, and the present Malwa and MeAvar 
Bhil Corps are amongst the fcAv survivors of these old local Corps. 
The pacification of the Bhils was first seriously taken in hand in the 
year 1825, when the famous James Outram—then a boy of only 22 
years of age—raised the Khandesh Bhil Corps ; about Achicli Rudyard 
Kipling wrote that intriguing yarn, The Tomb of His Ancestors. 
The raising of this Corps, on the principle of set a thief to catch a 
thief,” Avas an experiment AAhich at the time many people deprecated, 
but Avhich turned out-owing greatly to Outram’s amazing energy 
and force of character—so eminently successful that similar Corps 
Aveie raised in MalAA^a and Mewar. It is Avith the latter area that it is 

proposed to deal in this article. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Some fifty miles south-west of Udaipur, the capital of Mewar, 
there lies a region known as the Hilly Tracts, Avhich is governed by 
a Hakim of MeAA^ar State (corresponding to a Deputy Collector in British 
India), and is policed by the Mewar Bhil Corps. 

FeAA^ Europeans ever visit—or even know of the existence of—the 
Hilly Tracts, AAhich comprise a tangled mass of small hills varying 
from two to fifteen hundred feet in height, intersected here and there 
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by rivers. During tbe winter and bot weatlier montlis. tbese rivers 
are almost dry^ but in tbe monsoon they become raging torrents, some- ^ 
times impassable for days at a time, and many, parts of tbe country 
become more or less isolated' from communication with tbe outer 
world.' Tbe bills for tbe most part are \ covered with thick, low 
jungle, and such roads as exist—and they are few and far between— 
.are little more than footpaths, a few of them passable in line weather 
by bullock-carts or camels. 

The inhabitants of tbe Hilly Tracts are almost entirely Bbils and 
Grassias, with a few Patels (the farmer class) here and there, and it is 
only in the bigger villages that Rajputs and Brahmans, both of them 
very'iew inuiumber, are to be foimd. The.Bhils are aborigines and 
the origin of tbe^Grassias, , who consider tbemselveKS to be slightly 
bigber in tbe social scale, is obscure, but they are believed by many 
people to be the descendants of mixed niarriages between Rajputs 
and Bbils. Both Bbils and Grassias are very simple folk and are 
quite unspoilt by contact with the outer world, for few of them have 
ever been outside their own country. Their needs are simple, as 
they build their own bouses—either of rammed earth, or, in the more 
^‘ jungly ” parts, of wattle and daub, with roofs of country tiles— 
and live almost entirely on the mahhi (Indian corn) crop, wbieb 
they grow on tbe land adjoining their homesteads, and on the milk of 
their goats and cows. Whereas in the past they were notorious as 
thieves and cattle-lifters, nowadays they are law-abiding people and, 
if treated with justice, give very little trouble. Their chief and almost 
only vice is drink, which they concoct from the fruit of the muJiwa 
tree and of which they consume large quantities, specially during 
festivals and other great occasions. They are animists, but have 
adopted many Hindu customs and are full of superstitions and queer 
.beliefs. 

Amongst Bbils and Grassias will be found a certain number of 
“ Bhagats,’’ who take a vow to abstain from drink and the flesh 
of animals, and who bury their dead instead of cremating them. 
Every village in the Bhil country has its memorial stones,, set up in 
memory of headmen or other well-known men or women, and these 
stones are worshipped by the villagers periodically. 

There is no purdah amongst Bbils and they have great respect 
for their women, who are able to wander freely in the jungle without 
fear of molestation. ^ women do most of the work in Bkil-land 
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(in addition to their ordinary household duties) and they help with the 
crops by sowings weeding and spreading manure, but are not allowed 
to handle a plough, Bhil girls are pleasant featured and well built, 
and their happy disposition is particularly noticeable-—they are 
always laughing. They all dress much alike, in dark red aam with 
a faint black pattern, rather scanty brassieres,’’ and red pleated 
skirts, which, when working, they pull out between the legs and tuck 
in front, giving the appearance of a dhoti. On state occasions they 
usually wear a more elaborate skirt, often of some flowered blue 
cotton material. As ornaments they wear a number of brass anklets, 
sometimes covering the leg from the ankle to the knee, and on their 
arms highly coloured bangles, made of lacquer, which are manu¬ 
factured ill the local bazars and which they wear both above and 
below the elbow. Unmarried girls axe not allowed to wear bangles 
above the elbow and married women wear a peculiar shaped brass 
anklet nearest to the foot, which fits below the ankle bone and is the 
equivalent of our wedding ring. 

Widows are easily recognisable by their dark blue clothes and lack 
of brass anklets, signs of perpetual mourning, to wiiich they are 
destined for life, unless they marry again : this they sometimes do if 
they are still young and attractive when they lose their husbands. 

The men are not so picturesque, their dress consisting of the 
dhoti and a short jacket of cotton cloth (the latter they often dispense 
with in the jungle) and they nearly always go about armed with a bow 
and arrow, and often with a sword or country-made gun in addition. 
They have lithe, athletic figures and good, hard-bitten faces and are 
able, without apparent efiort, to cover incredible distances on foot. 

The Patels are very similar to the Bhils, but are much better 
cultivators and live in villages consisting of houses built all in a clump, 
as opposed to the Bhils and Grassias, who always build their home¬ 
steads at a distance from one another, usually on high ground over¬ 
looking the piece of land which they cultivate. 

Bhils marry young as a rule, the boys between the ages of 18 and 
21 and the girls at 15 or 16, and an interesting custom in connection 
with marriage is the ceremony known as "Jlifona,” which they are 
bound to perform : it is a form of penance which they both have to 
undergo in their owm villages every day for a fortnight before the 
final iiiarriage ceremony and which can best be described as tossing 
the bride and bridegroom.’’ The unfortunate bride, or bridegroom, 
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squats on a small board, about 1| feet square, wliicli is lield up waist 
liigli by a group of men who proceed to dance round in a circle to the 
accompaniment of music and singing; every now and then the board 
is jerked up to the level of the men’s heads and the bride, or bride¬ 
groom, is tossed into the air. This sometimes goes on for lioiirs and 
must be most trying for the suffering spouse-to-be. Women are 
allowed to take part in the song and dance in the outer circle, but 
do not handle the board. 

Another curious premarriage ceremony, which is performed in 
coimection with mnrm, is the anointing of the bodies of both 
bride and bridegroom with an evil-smelling mixture of oil and 
spices called fithi. This they are not allowed to wash off until 
the day before the wedding, when they both have a good wash at the 
bridegroom’s house. 

Bhils are allowed two wives but, like the aborigines of Australia, 
they are not allowed to marry into their own clan and the wife automa¬ 
tically becomes a member of her husband’s clan. Thus interbreeding 
is prevented and the beneficial results are apparent from the fine speci¬ 
mens of humanity one sees, particularly amongst the women. 

All Bhil men have two, three or four brand marks about the size 
of a shilling, on their forearms. These are self-inflicted when they 
are boys between the ages of 9 and 12, the belief being that man after 
death has to pass through fire and that if he brands himself during liis 
lifetime he will come to no harm thereby. They do this branding 
by placing small wads of cotton on the forearm, setting fire to them 
and letting them burn down to the skin, a slow and very painful 
operation for a young boy to undergo voluntarily and one which 
requires considerable physical courage. 

The Hilly Tracts—or Bhumat, as the district is called—is divided 
up into estates (known thikanas), each ruled by its own Eao. 
These rulers are the hereditary chieftains of the thihams and, 
provided they manage their estates properly, are practically independ¬ 
ent as far as their internal affairs are concerned, but they are 
responsible to the Mewar Darbar for the welfare of their subjects and 
pay an annual tribute to the Maharana of Udaipur, thereby acknow-” 
lodging his sovereignty. 

In the heart of the Hilly Tracts lie the two minute Cantonments 
of Kherwara and Kotra, which for nearly a hundred years have been 
occupied by the Mewar Bhil Corps. Each Cantonment consists of a 
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few bungalows and barracks, a liospital and a school, and a small 
regimental bazar and village. In Kherwara, which is the Head¬ 
quarters of the District and of the Mewar Bhil Corps, there is a pretty 
little Church and a well-cared-for cemetery, the latter—as is the case 
with most old cemeteries in India—a pathetic testimony of the toll 
taken in the past by tropical diseases on little English children. 
Services are held in the Church by the Padre of the Bhil Mission, but 
in Kotra there is no Church and the Mission station, which was 
formerly located there, has had to be abandoned owing to lack of 
funds. In Kherwara, the Officers’ Mess has long since ceased to 
exist as such, but the old custom of blowing the Mess calls on the 
bugle in the evening is still kept up. The Mess garden is still 
maintained, and in a shady spot by the old Mess well will be found 
a little graveyard where the memories of a number of favourite dogs 
and one or two horses have been perpetuated by grave stones, on 
which such names as '' Tiger/’ '' Whisky,” Peps ” and Jim ” 
have been inscribed. Amongst them is an Arab pony which belonged 
to the late Sir Ciirzon Wyllie, a former resident of Mewar and Agent 
to the Governor-General of Eajputana, and a faithful old charger of 
20 years’ service, which was the property of a former Commandant of 
the Mewar Bhil Corps. Not far from here, by the side of another 
well, will be found a watering-trough which was erected recently in 
memory of the late Lieutenant-Colonel G, M. Ayscough, who died in 
1934 while commanding the Corps. 

Nowadays Kherwara is connected with Udaipur, 52 miles 
distant, by a motor road, and the event of the day is the arrival of the 
postal lorry from Udaipur. This road winds in and out amongst 
small hills throughout its length, with patches of cultivation here and 
there and Bhil houses perched on the hill-tops. Every few miles 
there is a toll-post, usually situated in a village of a few houses, and 
two old Dak Bungalows at stages on the road form a relic of the days 
when the journey had to he performed by horse-tonga. At Kherwara 
the metalled road ends and two kachcha tracks, passable by motor 
in fine weather, branch off; one to Dungarpur State to the south 
and the other to Idar State to the south-west. The road to Kotra, 
which is between 50 and 60 miles to the north-west, is motorable for 
a certain distance in fine weather, but the wise man who respects his 
car will perform the journey either on horseback or on foot. 

The outstanding feature in the Hilly Tracts is the Mewar Bhil 
Corps, which was formerly a regular unit of the Indian Army and is 
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now a Military Police Battalion under tlie Civil Administration of 
Eaipntana. This Corps was raised by Captain W. Hunter in 1841 
on the model of Outram’s Khandesb Bliil Corps, witli the dual 
object of keeping the Bhils in order and of acting as a civilising 
influence in what was then an extremely wild and unruly part of the 
country. That the Corps has fulfilled its dual role and thoroughly 
justified its existence is very evident, both from its past history and 
from its present state of smartness and eflS.ciency, to say nothing of 
the state of peace and tranquillity which prevails in the Hilly Tracts 
at the present time. The Corps remained staunch during the Mutiny 
of 1857 and did good work in hunting mutineers from other stations 
who had taken refuge in the hills. 

The Bhil is a natural soldier, smart, as hard as nails and very 
amenable to discipline ; there is tremendous competition for enlist¬ 
ment in the Mewar Bhil Corps. It is probably the only Corps in 
India— and possibly in the world at the present time—where 
amongst the recruits will be found a squad of youngsters learning 
their drill without pay and waiting to step into vacancies as they 
occur. The fault of the Bhil as a soldier is, of course, his objection 
to leaving his own country, and it was this that prevented this wonder¬ 
ful recruiting ground from being iitilised during the Great War; but, 
had the Bhils of this area become used, like other soldiers of the 
Indian Army, to serve in out-stations in days gone by, there is little 
doubt that they would have made a name for themselves for their 
fighting qualities during the War. As it is, they serve the purpose 
for which they are required in Mewar admirably, and so long as the 
Corps exists there is little fear of the intervention of troops from 
outside ever being required for internal security in the Hilly Tracts. 
Funnily enough, the Bhils, although they are entirely loyal to their 
own people and essentially lovers of their homes, have no compunc¬ 
tion in operating against their own people when ordered to do so and 
on such occasions as it has been necessary for them to open fire on 
their own countrymen they have never showed the slightest hesitation 
in doing so. In this way they are entirely reliable as a Military 
Police Force. Accustomed as they are to moving about the hills 
both by day and night and being able to live on the country, they are 
very mobile and are always able to arrive at the scene of action, 
wherever it may be, in the shortest possible time. They are wonderful 
mS'Tchers and evidence of their powers of endurance will be found in 
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the fact that men going on leave from Kotra to Kherwara will often 
cover the distance (over 50 miles) in 18 hours or less. The Bhils of the 
countryside have a very healthy respect for the topi-ioallas, as they 
call the men of the Bhil Corps, owing to the pill-box hats which they 
always wear. 

The bi-weekly mail between B.herwara and Kotra is carried by 
men of the Bhil Corps, and, in spite of the fact that during the rains 
the grass on the hills grows head high and several rivers in flood 
have to be crossed, the post hardly ever fails to come in at the 
scheduled time at the end of the second day. In cases of necessity 
letters are sent by special messenger and a curious old custom in 
Bhil-land is the placing of a feather in the flap of a letter of special 
importance ; it is a point of honour amongst Bhils to deliver such a 
letter or die in the attempt. 

Service in the Corps bring.s in a lot of money to the Bhils and the 
gathering of some 400 pensioners at Khenvara every 3 months is a 
sight worth seeing. They are a motley and hard-bitten crowd, 
dressed in any sort of kit—some in uniform coats of ancient pattern, 
others in disreptitable rags and a few quite smartly turned out—and 
they sit around the office cracking about old times. Some of them 
are very old, having gone on pension after 20 years’ service as far back 
as the years 1894 and 1895 , and a few are so ancient that they are bed¬ 
ridden and have to be paid at their homes by Indian officers sent out 
specially for the purpose. Amongst them are a proportion of old 
stiffs who, no sooner they get their pensions, are off to the grog-shop 
to celebrate the occasion, and when the officers are returning the pen¬ 
sion papers and enquiring of each man how much he has received, 
it is not unusual to hear the Head Clerk shout out, “ Where is so-and- 
so ? he is a drunkard.” Then so-and-so’s friend quietly goes off 
and retrieves the bleary-eyed roisterer from the nearest “ Pub.” 

In Bhil-land debts are hereditary, and when pensions are being 
paid a number of the local banias may be seen lurking around like a 
crowd of vultures, waiting to extract what they can of past debts, 
which many of the pensioners can never hope to liquidate during 
their lifetime. 

The Bhils keep numerous festivals during the year, the chief 
amongst them being the Holi. The celebration of this festival lasts 
for a fortnight, chiefly by drumming, singing and dancing, and 
terminates on the last night with an orgy, during which a pot of water, 
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wliicli has been buried in the ground under a bonfire for 24 hours, is 
dug up and inspected to see how much water has evaporated. If 
the^pot is full, the Bhils look upon it as a sign of a good monsoon to 
come, but if it is empty, or partially so, they believe that they are in 
for a bad year.* Throughout the days of the Hob festival Bhil girls 
are at liberty to hold up strangers on the road and demand cocoanuts 
or money in lieu. They do this by forming a line with their arms 
interlocked across the road and singing a song, and woe betide the 
traveller who is unable to pay his due, either in a cocoanut or a few 
annas. An officer of the Bhil Corps, who went out a year or two ago 
without money in his pocket during the Holi, was held up by a party 
of Bhil girls and came back with the shirt torn off his back ! 

Another curious festival kept by the Bhils is the Sahrani 
■Rhil.s as the TJterm, when at early dawn 


good omen; if on a bare tree, a Daa one. as, uowcvcx, au 
of the year this festival takes place the trees are nearly all m leaf, 
the odds are heavily on the good omen. In the afternoon they amuse 
themselves by playing the only ball game known in Bhil country. 
The ball is made of cloth and the game is started by a man throwing 
it up into the air and hitting it as far as he can with a stick. The 
players then all rush after it and the one who gets it first has the 
next hit. When they are tired of playing this game they have a big 
feed, with plenty of strong drink, and so the day ends. 

Such are some of the customs and superstitious beliefs of the 
Bhils, and there are many of them. 

There is very little big game in the Hilly Tracts, though one 
would expect to find a good deal in the large and sparsely populated 
areas of dense jungle which exist. The reason is, presumably, lack 
of game laws and effective game preservation; for though the shooting 
of big game is nominally prohibited, it is practically impossible to 
enforce any prohibition in suc h an out-of-the-way and inaccessible 

* Note.— It is a curious coincidence that this year (1936) the 

on.mo out emTitv, causius; considerable coiisternatiou ; 
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area, wliere every man is armed with eitter a bow and arrow or a 
blunderbuss and where the majority are naturally keen shikaris. 
There is, however, a good deal of small game, principally partridge, 
hare and sandgrouse, and in some parts good jungle-fowl shooting is 
to be had. Some Bhils, particularly those from Kotra District, are 
experts with their bows and arrows, especially at shooting hare and 
fish. The really keen fisherman has a special arrow with a barbed 
head which is so loose on the shaft to which it is attached by twine, 
that when the fish is struck the shaft comes off and floats on the 
surface, thereby indicating the movements of the wounded fish under 
water. 

There are very few Europeans in the Hilly Tracts ; only three 
officers of the Mewar Bhil Corps, two of whom are at Kherwara and 
one at Eotra, and half a dozen Missionaries distributed between 3 
different Mission stations very far apart. The latter do a great deal 
of unobtrusive good work amongst the Bhils and they go about all 
over the country, often entirely alone but always cheerful, enthusiastic 
and unafraid. At one Mission station, miles from anywhere, the sole 
European inhabitant throughout the hot weather is a single Mission 
lady. 

Parts of the Bhil country are really beautiful, particularly to 
those who love the hills and a jungle life and are not afraid of solitude, 
and a tour in this area during the winter months, when one can be 
out for days on end without ever seeing a vehicle—not even a 
bullock-cart—is a thing never to be forgotten; it makes one realise 
that in these days of perpetual rush and excitement there is at least 
one peaceful spot where the people never change and where one is 
always welcome. 

sSuch are the Hilly Tracts of Mewar: a most attractive country 
inhabited by simple, unsophisticated and very pleasant people. 















